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milk supply. Animals do not need to show symptoms of disease to
eliminate pathogenic organisms. Many harbor the infection for
some time after apparent recovery. Such is the case in Sal. pullorum
infection: an infected chick may recover and grow to be a normal
hen, but the organism will be localized in the ovary, and be trans-
mitted from there. As a result of infection, animals may become
immune to further effects of the organism, and yet they may harbor
and eliminate organisms in great numbers. Typhoid fever in man is
a typical example. Some people who recover from typhoid fever
remain immune carriers. Bacteria are eliminated in the feces, which
may contaminate water and milk supplies. Beyond any doubt, such
conditions prevail among animals, and the persistence of infection
of various kinds in herds is explained by the presence of the im-
mune carrier. Animals may harbor pathogenic bacteria without
revealing symptoms of disease. Cows may harbor and transmit
Brucella abortus, the organism of brucellosis, yet they may never
have aborted nor shown any other marked evidence of infection.
The role of the goat in the transmission of undulant fever to man by
the milk supply is another example. Animals of one species may
harbor infectious agents but may not be visibly affected, yet when
these agents are transmitted to animals of another species serious in-
fection results. This is commonly referred to as inapparent infec-
tion. Pseudorabies is a good example. This virus disease is most
severe in the bovine yet is not easily transmitted from animal to
animal of that species. Swine do harbor the virus yet are not
severely affected; in fact, in many outbreaks they are not visibly
abnormal. Such animals do transmit the virus to the skin of cattle
by biting or rubbing the skin with the snout.
Ticks, fleas, lice, and mosquitoes are often involved in the
transmission of infection. In some of the protozoan infections, such
as malaria, the passage of the parasites through the mosquito is an
essential step in the life cycle. Bacteria are passively transferred
by the blood-sucking parts of various arthropods, with no evidence
of the presence of a bacterial life cycle which is completed by pas-
sage through an intermediate host. Bacteria, classed as Rickettsia,
live in the cells lining the intestine of certain lice and ticks, from
which they are transmitted to man causing such diseases as typhus
and Rocky Mountain spotted fever. The length of time which
pathogenic bacteria may survive in the transmitting insect is not
known; in some instances, they apparently remain viable for a
considerable period of time. The following diseases are known to
be transmitted in this manner: bubonic plague in man and rodents
by the rat flea, tularemia in man and rodents by ticks and blood-
sucking flies, typhus and trench fever in man by lice, Rocky
Mountain spotted fever in man by ticks, yellow fever in man by